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Trish Festivities and Manners. 


Written bya Gentléman who lately visited that Country. 


Have been a visitor at one of the rural festivals in this 

neighbourhood, where ihe rustic guests, tenants, and forty 
shillings freeholders, were entertained by their laudlord and 
representative for the county, on his return to the family 
mansion, from a pailiamentary campaign, with hearty cheer, 
consisting of meat, oaten cakes, and potatoes, with excellent 
home-brewed beer, in flowing cans, of which the joyous guests 
made copious libations to the health of his worship, their 
landlord, and his reverence, the captain, his son: their grace 
was, thanks to Heaven for giving them once more the joy of 
beholding their landiord’s return amongst them ; their heart- 
felt gratitude to him, was expressed in simple, but animated 
wishes for his temporary happiness, and ejaculatory prayers to 
their favourite saints for his eternal welfare. The festive scene 
was closed by the distribution of a large bumper of their 
much-loved beverage (whiskey), by the venerable butler,to each 
not unwilling guest. Their good humour “ and passing jokes 
of wit,” exhibit in prominent features on these occasions the 
genuine undisguised character of this order of the Irish: and 
let me observe here, that this return of their landlord, if his 
public conduct meets the approbation of bis constituents and 
friends, from the natural social disposition of the people, is 
generally followed by dinners, suppers, and balls,giyeo by all the. 
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nobility and gentry then resident in the vicinity, which renders 
the whole alively scene of general couviviality and social ine 
lercourse 

When I behold the wretched Irish cabin, or rather hovel, 
of which I shail in some future letier give you a particular de- 
scription, | feei not the “ heetic of a moment pass over 
my check,” but a strong aud continued indignation ; and [ 
cannot help short bat emphatic ejaculations upon the 
ruinous ipfatuation which keeps, the . leish. proprigtors in 
another couptry, while their prescnce is so undispensabby neces- 
sary at bome. The residence of the wealthy is as essential 
to the prosperity of a country as the distribution of the 
blood by the beart to we health and strength of the body. 
No agent can effect these salutary purposes; the counte- 
nance of the master, and the sweet and conciliating benevo- 
lence of his wife and children, that anticipates with considerate 
kindness the wants of the tenaniry, can ulone render I[re- 
Jand what it might, and what it ought to be, and superadd to 
the natural advantages of its fectiliiy, the blessings of oullivae 
tion, and all the miuor comforts and decencies that flow from 
its diffusion. 

Being a stranger (bhutan Englishman a passe par tout in 
this country), L was particularly invited to every entertainment, 
and being intreduced by my much respected friend and 
tellow-traveller, was distinguished, aud treated with that easy 
politeness and true hospitality 30 peculiar to the country, per 
feetly exempt from hat excess of ceremony which “ always 
reminds the guest of his dependence,” and which, in my 
opinion, shews a real want of good-breeding—it is here con- 
gemped; the higher. ranks look 'apon it to be the affectas 
ton of good-breeding and hospaaticy, as “ cunning is the ape 
of wisdow,” they think that civilivy is best which excludes all 
superfluous formality. “ bn other cowatries,” says a cele- 
brated advocate, “: hospitality is a matier of necessity or ‘cons 
Veniion; in savage nations of the tist, in folished of the 
latter; but that of av L[rishman is not the running account of 
posted aac ledgered curtesies 5 it spriags, like all his other 
qualities, histaults, his virtues, directly from the heart. The 
wale part of those of exalted rank, are in general (as far 
as | have bitherto had an opportunity of observing them), 
handsome and graceful in persow, highly polished, and in- 
yiouating in their manners; without the feast tinctare of 
personal vaully, they pay asifvict- attention to the ‘ele gunce of 
dress, trom a Conviction that every man owes a respect to him- 
seif as well as tothe company he wixes in, and that his ap- 
pearance ought,to be consistent with his rank. Added to 
these notions, they seem impressed with an idea, that there 
is infinitely more conceit in neglecting the person, than 
attending 
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attending to it, and that there is much more affectation im 
being out of the fashion than in conforming to it with proper 
moderation. 

[ could hot help observing the freedom which the women 
enjoy in this, and, L believe, in ali other northern counties; 
-this may be owing, perhaps, to no better motive than the 
want of such strong passions for them as men in warmer 
climates are subject to. . Where their liberty is less, mankind 
are observe: tu be greater sluves to beauty ; which here, like 
the sun in those countries, appears unobstructed every 
day without having so much notice taken of it; but with 
them, like the same glorious planet amongst us, it comes rarely 
forth, and is more admired, though generally discovered but 
through the intervention of a veil. 

The women here are exquisitely fair and pleasing in their 
manners and exterior; many of them sensible and witty, well 
informed, and accomplished ;‘and most of them possessed 
of a great share of animal spirits, but fess softness ani 
sensibility than our English women, and devoid of that 
sweet timidity and winning reserve which must rank high in 
tive list of feminine attractions. Their dress, however, when 
assumed on special occasions, seems to me rather to encadiber 
than set off their persons; itis in general ill chosen, and in the 
attempt to be fine they become tawdry. 


REMARKS ON DRESS. 


[From Drake’s Gleaner.] 


O those of the first rank io birth and beauty, I recom- 
mend a noble simplicity of dress; the subject supports 
itself, and wants none of the bertowed helps of external 
orhaments. Beautiful nature may be dishgured but cannot 
be improved by art; and as 1 look upon a very hatidsome 
womath to be the finest subject in nature, her dress ouglit to 
be epie, (but the true Virgilian epic,) nvedest, noble, and ene. 
tirely free from the modern tinsel. 1 therefore prohibit 
all concetti,and lixuriances of fancy, which only depreciate 
so noble a subject ; aud | must do the handsomest women 
1 know the justice to sey, that they keep the clearest from 
these extravazknces. _ Delia’s good sense appears even in her 
dress, whieh she neither studies nor neglects ; bat by a decent 
and modest conformity to the fashion, equally shuns the triem- 
phant pageantry ef an overbearing beauty, or the insolent neg- 
‘ligence of a conscious one. 
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As for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such as are 
only pretty women, and whose charms result rather from a 
certain air and “ je ne scai quoi” in their whole composition, 
than from any dignity of figure, or symmetry of features ; | 
allow them greater licences in their ornaments, because the sub- 
ject, not being of the sublimest kiod, may receive some ad- 
vantages from the elegancy of style, and the variety of images. 
I therefore permit them to dress up to all the flights and 
fancies of the sonnet, the madrigal, and such like minor 
compositions. Flavia may serve for a model of this kind: 
her ornaments are her amusements, not her care : though she 
shines in all the gay and glittering images of dress, the pretti- 
ness of the subject warrants all the wautonness of the fancy ; 
and if she owes them a lustre which (it may be) she would not 
have without them, she returns them graces they could find ao 
where else. 

There is a third sort, who, with a perfect neutrality of face, 
are neither handsome norugly ; and who have nothing to re- 
cammend them, buta certain smart and genteel turn of little 
figure, quick and lively. These I cannot indulge in a higher 
style than the epigram, which should be neat, clever, and 
unadorned ; the whole to lie in the sting. 





An ANECDOTE. 


; ARLY in life Mr. Smeaton attracted the notice of the 

4 late duke and duchess of Queensbury, from a strong 
resemblance to their favourite Gay, the poet. The commence- 
ment of this acquaintauce was singular, but the ‘continu- 
ance of their esteem and partiality lasted through life— 
Their first meeting was at Ranelagh, where, walking with 
Mis. Smeaton, he observed an elderly lady and gentle- 
man fix an evident and marked attention on him. After 
some time, they at last stopped him, and the duchess (of 
eccentric memory) said, “ Sir, I don’t know who you are, 
or what you are, but so strongly do you resemble my 
poor dear Gay, that we must be acquainted: you shall go 


home and sup with us; and if the minds of the two men 
accord, as do the countenance, you will find two cheer- 
ful eld folks, who ean love you well; and I think (or you 
are an hypocrite), you can as well deserve it.” The invita- 


tion was accepted; and as long as the duke and dachess 
lived, the friendship was as cordial as uninterrupted ; in- 
deed, their society had so much of the play which genuine 
wit and goodness know bow to combine, that it proved to 
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be among the most agreeable relaxations of his life. A 
sort of amicable and pleasent hostility was renewed whenever 
they met, of talents, and of good humour; in the course of 
which, he effected the abolition of that inconsiderate in- 
discriminate play, [at games of chance,] among people of 
superior rank or fortune, which compels every one to join, 
and at their own stake too. Mr. Smeaton detested cards, and 
his attention never following his game, he played like a 
boy ; [playing one time with the duke and duchess,] the 
game was Pope Joan, the general run of it was high; 
and the stake in “ Pope” had* accidentally accumulated to a 
sum more than serious. It was Mr. Smeaton’s turn by the 
deal, to double it, when regardless of his cards, he busily 
made minutes on a scrap of paper, and put it on the board. 
The duchess eagerly asked him what it was? and he as 
coolly replied,—* Your grace will recollect the field in which 
my house stands may be about 5 acres, 3 roods, and 7 perches, 
which at thirty years purchase, will be just my stake, and if 
your grace will make a duke of me, [ presume the winner will 
not dislike my mortgage.” The joke and the lesson had alike 
their weight ; and they never afterwards played but for the 
merest trifle. 





Metastasio’s Description of a Teutonic Sudden lV inter. 


We are much interested, at this moment, in those sudden 

appearances of the northern winters which are said to 
recur from one day to another, and which must produce an 
extraordinary effect on large bodies of men, accustomed to 
the milder approximations of the more subdued winter of 
Europe. From the best authority, that of a literary gentleman 
who has passed many years in Russia, I have heard, that there 
is something wonderful in the instantaneous change of the 
weather about this time, at Petersburgh and Moscow ; on one 
day the warmth shall be that of spring, while on the following 
day the winter shall break forth in its rigid horrors ; snows and 
ice are spread in the course of a few hours, and the abrupt- 
ness of this instant change affects even a Russian constitution, 
Nothing can detend the shivering inbabitant bur the artificial 
heat of his own house ; where he seals himself up during the 
hyberaal rigours, yet even there they reach him. W hat then, 
will the effect be, in the French army, even if slightly pror 
tected by barracks hastily raised: for their southern consti 
tutions will hardly venture to be hutted amidst the nipping 
blasts and rigidity of a Russian winter, There 
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There is a pleasing description of these sudden winters ig 
ene of the levers of the poct Metastasio, while residing at 
Vienna. ‘The possage is very interesting, aed finely describes 
the instantaneous change which occurred, 

“ Within these four days the Teutonic winter has unexpect- 
ediy appeared, with all bis magnificent train, and without the 
least precarsor to anuounece bis arrival. All is covered with 
snow. The rivers as well as lakes were instantly frozen ina 
most solid manner; and the cold blown from the seven neigh- 
beuring hills is so subtile and penctrating, that we cannot ex- 
clade it from our Warmest apartment, But notwithstanding 
ell this unforeseen and Violent change of nature, | still find 
much amusement here, having been more formed for Arcadian 
tranquillity than the bustle and magnificence of courts. fam 
pleased with the silent concverd of all existence; tor roving 
abott in search of well kaown paths, fichis, bushes, pastoral 
borders, and every known object, of which, though the fall of 
snow has changed the colouring, yet the design is still respett- 
fally preserved. I reflect with sentiment and gratitude, that 
the friendly forest which, by its shade, but lately defended me 
from the burning rays of the sun, now affords me materials for 
combating the extreme fury of the season. I laugh at winter 
with all its horrors, which I see without feeling, having it in 
eur power to compose an artificial spring in our apartments at 
pleasure ; but by an impulse of self-love what pleases me wore 
is, the finding out that, compared with ether seasons, winter 
has still its conveniences, beauties, and advantages.” 


S. A. 








Pros and Cons respecting Marriage. 
{Fram Miss Plamptre’s History of Myself and My Friend.] 


} EWARE how you entangle yourself in a matrimonial 

connection, before you are in asitdation to maintaina wife 
nnd family creditably. Nothingembarrassesa young man while 
au tbe road to fortune, so gric vously as being thus entangled. 
Even if he have prudence sufficient to weit for the comple- 
tien of his engagement "tit he is comfortably es:ablished, 
siill the merely being involved in one commonly unsetiles 
him, makes him restless and uneasy, and litders his advance- 
ment Trom the very desire which it creates to accelerate 
it. If he liave not the resdlation to defer his marriave ‘till 
his fortune is made, then his situation is fat worse : and 
while he has created himself greater calls thab ever for the 
exertion 
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exertion of his industry, he has thrown obstacles almost’ insur- 
mouniabic in the way of its being exerted. 

Deo not suppose me here speaking against marriage; L 
thiak it, og the contrary, a very desirable thing tor a young 
mau to unite himself with a pradent and amiable companior, 
as soon ashe has the nieans of offering her a comfortable 
establishment. - But.a mau shows very little real regard fora 
woman, when he seeks to make her-his wife before he bas a 
suitable establishment to affur her: he then only acts from 
a selfish idea of gratification to bimself.. And even in thisidea 
he'is deceived... When he finds himself fettered aud embase 
rassed in a thousand ways by the yoke into which he bas 
so impradently thrust his neck, he soon ceases to regard with 
affection the object for which alt this embarrassment has beea 
incurred ; it is well if she do not become the object of 
his positive aversion; while she can scarcely avoid ex- 
perieqcing similar feelings towards hina, It is au old and trite 
saying, but not the less true, that whem poverty comés iv at the 
door, love flies out at the window. 

And even when the meahs are sufficient to allow of marry 
ing with prudence, the choice of a wile is a very: impor- 
tant aud arduous ‘eonecen. lf a young man makes a 
prudent choice, a wife may, even after a busband has arvived 
at a@ eonsidersble degree of prosperity in his affairs, assist 
materially towards their still more rapid advancement. A 
woman who is prudent and clever in’ management may pro- 
mote her husband’s interest in-a variety of ways that do not 
came strictly within what is considered as the woman's depart~ 
ment. Itis therefore of very great importance to a man 
in such a situation, to select as his chosen helpmate a woman 
who has been educated to find resources within herself, 
who may know how to act for herself under any cit- 
cumstances in which she may be placed, who will not be 
ata loss whether she ouglt to turn to the right or tothe left, 
if she have not her husband ulways by her side to direct 
her. 

ft do not think that the prevalent mode of educating young 
women at this time is peculiarly adapted to the ‘formation 
of such wives as 1 woald recommend; yet [ believe never- 
theless that -some sach are still to be found, if the young 
then would take the trouble of searching for them, But it 1s 
one of the misfortunes of these days, that instead of young 
men seaiching for wives, it is left to the young women to search 
for husbands: it is the ladies now who court, not the gentle- 
men; and the latter expect so much to be courted, that: 
instead of considering, as in former times, what sort of 
a wife such or such a woman would make, and whea 
their chaice is decided making their advances in due form 3 
6 instead 
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instead of this, they wait ‘tll pretty strong advances have 
been made to them, before they even think of necting 
them half way. But it is not among the ladies who are so 
obliging as to save our sex the trouble of courtship, and 
take it upon themselves, that the best wives are to be found. 
A women who really feels the true dignity of the female 
character will remain unwedded for ever, rather than be the 
first to inake advances; to be obtained she must be sought 
for, but the search will be amply repaid; when found it 
will appear that she is the ‘grain of pure gold, though it was 
not immediately to be discerned amid the mass of surrounding 
dross. 





Inscription to the Memory of Thomas Ludlam, Esq. 


“ACRED to the memory of Thomas Ludiam, Esq. during 

many years governor of Sierra Leone,and afterwards ove 

of his majesty’s commissioners for examining into the state of 

the British settlements on the coast of Africa, for the purpose 

of rendering them subservient to the civilization of that con- 
tuent. 

To his zeal in the pursuit of this object he fell a victim on 
the 25th of June, 1810, aged 34 years. 

In the execution of the important and arduous services to 
which he was called, he manifested superior talents and in- 
telligence, singular moderation and firmness, uashuken integrity, 
and a disinteresteduess wand modesty which adorned all his other 
qualities, 

His vawearied and judicious labours to promote the best 
interests of the natives of Africa, will not be forgotten by the 
fricnds of that deeply-injured :ace, and entitle him to a dis- 
tinguished plaice among their benefactors. His life was short ; 
but in that sort life he did much for God and man. 

The foundation of all bis virtues, was a stedfast faith in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. This impelled him to engage in oc- 
cupations which promised extensive usefulness, supported him 
under various difhiculties and dangers, consoled him in seasons 
of sickness, and cheered him in the hour of death. 

His widowed moiher has erected this monument as a_ token 
of gratitude to God for having vouchsaled to her the gift of 
sucha son, whose fltal piety was most exewplary; who, while 
he lived, was a blessing and comfort io hee declining years, 
and whom she humbly hopes again to meet at the resurrection 
of the just, 
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Analogy between Plants and Animals. 


HE powers of growth and the propagation of their 

respective species, are possessed in common, both by 
animals and vegetables. ‘The first step taken by nature towards 
endowing a creature with motion, constitutes the connection 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms: and the chain 
of beings is linked by the oyster and the various kinds of zoo- 
phytes, or vegetable substances possessing animation, of whicti 
the polypus ranks as the first of plants, and last of animals. 
Difference of formation and the power of moving from one 
place to another, seem to constitute the most remarkable dis- 
criminations ; but the limits which divide thesfamilies, cannot 
be very accurately adjusted, 

The poets, both ancient and modern, have indulged in the 
pleasing fiction of attributing to vegetables, many of the pro- 
perties, passions, and actions, of animals. The external form 
of some plants leads at first view to a curious deception. One 
of the flowers of the orchis resembles a bee, a second a wasp, 
and a third, still more uncommon, is like a spider. Several 
insects of the mantis genus are so exactly similar to a cluster of 
leaves, in their form and colour, that they are called by the 
sailors, who find them in the woods, walking leaves. When 
the tentacula of the ses anemone are extended, and they are 
themselves expanded to their createst dimensions, they bear so 
strong a resemblance to a flower, that they were long supposed 
by naturalists to be vegetables, 

If the structure and properties of plants and animals be 
more particularly examined, theiy resemblance will appear yet 
more curious. The former are covered with a bark, which re- 
sembles the coat of the latter. Like the hair of animals and 
the feathers of birds, leaves arc renewed at certain seasons. 
Some are clad with coarse garments to resist severity of 
weather; others with amore flimsy raiment. The branches 
and tendrils of the hop, the vine, and the ivy, resemble legs 
and aris. The circulation of sap, like that of blood, diffuses 
vigour and nourishment to al! the parts of vegetables. Seeds 
resembles animals in embryo, and for number can only be com- 
pared to the astonishing abundance of nature in the spawn of 
fish. 

Plants possess an organical, although not a progressive 
motiou. The sensitive plant is well known to shrink at atouch. 
The Venus’ fly trap closes its leaves the instant a fly settles upon 
them; and the Aeaysarwn girans, u native of Bengal, has the 
appearance of voluntary motion. 

Flowers turn towards the lightand sun; under a serene sky 
they expand, while rain and storms cause many of them to 
contract; and at night, they hane down thew heads and fold 
Vol. 52. 7L Up 
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up their leaves, as if yielding to the power of sleep. The in- 
fluence of heat, in the vernal season, is the same on animals 
and vegetables, for, whea birds begin to warble in the forests, 
and the finny race to move ia the deeps, the plants shoot forth 
their flowcrs and propagate their kind. In Sweden, the wood 
anemone begins to blow wken the swallow arrives ; and the 
classical reader may recollect, that in Attica, the cuckoo and 
the young fig were called by the same name, from the similarity 
of the time in which they made their appearance. 








Description of the Contents of a Barrow, in IViltshire, 
BY SIR RICHARD COLT HOARE, BART. 
AMESBURY, OR THE HOLY STONES. 


“p08 [. first attempts made by Mr. Cunnington on this bar- 

row proved unsuccessful; as also those of some farmers, 
who tried their skill in digging into it. Our researches were 
renewed in September, 1803, and we were amply repaid for our 
perseverance aod former disappointment. On reaching the 
floor of the barrow, we discovered the skeleton of a stout and 
tall man, lying from south to north ; the extreme Jength of his 
thigh-bone was iwenty inches. About eighteen inches south 
of the head, we fonud several brass rivets intermixed with wood, 
and some thin biis of brass nearly decomposed. These articles 
covered aspace of twelve inches or more; itis probable, there- 
fore, that they were the mouldering remains of ashicld, Near 
ihe shoulders Jay the fine celt, the lower end of which owed 
iis great preservation to having been originally inserted within 
ahandle of wood. Near the right arm was a large dagger of 
brass, and a spear lead of the same metal, fall thirteen inches 
lane, aod the largest. we have ever found, though not so neat 
ia its. patiern as some oihess of aa infesior size. ‘These were 
accom panied DY @ Curious arti le of vold, whic h I conceive 
bad ariginally, decorated the case of a dagger. The handle of 
wood belonging to this insirumcni exceeds any thing we have 


yet seen, both in design and execution ; and could not be sur- 
passed (Qf, tadeed, equalled) by t most able workmen of 
modern times. ‘The'Briish zigzeg, or the modern Vandyke 
péitern, was fornied with a labour and exactness almost Unac- 
countabie, by thousandsof gold rivets, smatlerthaa thesmallest 
pin. The head of the handle, though exhibiting no variety of 
pattefn, was also formed by the same hind of studding. So 
very minute, indeed, were these pius, that our labourers had 


? at ! ] . f we) . > 
luTown out thousands of them with theu 1OVECils, UN) 1 scattered 
liens mcVvCry directs D; velore, by the necessary uid of a mag- 
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nifying glass, we could discover what they: were; but, fortu- 
nately, enough remained attached to the wood to enable us to 
develope the pattern. Beneath the fingers of the right hand 
Jay a lance-head of brass,-but so much corroded that it broke 
to pieces on moving. 

Immediately over the breast of the skeleton was a largé 
plate of gold, in the form of a lozenge, and measnring seven 
inches. by six. It was fixed to a thin piece of wood, over 
which the gold was lapped ; it is perforated at top and bottom, 
for the purpose, probably, of fastening it to the dress as a 
breast-plate. The even surface of this ‘noble ornament is 
relieved by indented ‘lines, cheques, and zigzags, followiug’the 
shape of the outline, and forming lozenge within lozenge, di- 
minishing gradually towards.the cceutre. We next discovered, 
on the right side of the skeleton, a very curious perforated 
stone, some rough articles of bone, many small rings of the 
same material, and another article of gold. ‘The stone is made 
out of a fossil mass of tabularia, and polished, rather of an 
egg form, or, asa farmer who was present observed, resembling 
the top of a large gimblet. It had a wooden handle, which 
was fixed into the perforation in the centre, and encircled by a 
beat ornament of brass, part of which still adheres to the stone: 
As this stone bears no marks of wear or attrition, I can hardly 
consider it to.have been used as a domestic implement; and, 
from the circumstance of its being composed of a mass of sea 
worms, or little serpents, L think we may not be too fanciful in 
considering it an article of consequence. Weknow, by history, 
that much importance was attached by the antients to the 
serpent; and | have before had occasion © mention the veue- 
ration wiih which the elain nadrocth, or adder stones, were 
esteemed by the Britons; and my classical readers will recol- 
lect the fanciful story related by Pliny on this subject, who 
says, that the Druid’s egg was formed by the scum of a vast 
multitude of serpents, twisted and conjured up together. ‘Lhis 
stone therefore, whigh contains a mass of serpu/aria, or little 
serpents, might have been held is great veneration by the 
Britons, and considered of sutiicient importance to merit a 
place amongst the many rich and valuable relics deposited in 
this éumnudus with the body of the deceased. 





THE. TAP-ROOM. 
{From the Adventures ¢ f a Dramatist.] 


e I AVE the gcodness, Sir, to direct me to the man of 


” ’ j , iy ‘ } , ly 
Ross,” said 1, addressing myself to a jolly, portly- 
7L¢2 looking 
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looking man, whose pimpled face, as the light.from a shop 
shone upon it, declared that its owner was fully able to satisfy 
me. 

Now, though there are several other decent ions in the town, 
such as the Golden Liou, Blue Boar, Red Horse, &e, it cannot 
be supposed that a Worshipper of the tuneful. nine should not 
prefer to these valgar signs the effigy of the man, whose 
active benevolence bas been recorded im the lasting verse of 
Pope. 

The toper assured me with a smile, that v0 one was more 
able than himself to give me that-information, 

“ How!” cried I, eagerly, my thoughts rambling from the 
sigu to the prootype, “ are you réully in possession of any 
facts respecting Mr. Kyrl, which the public is, as yet, unac- 
quainted with 2” 

«“ [de not know what you mean by this Mr. Kyril, (said the 
fellow). The landiord’s name of the Ross is wot Kyrl, but 
Grithths, and as worthy a man as ever bruke bread. He keeps 
an excellent tap, to my certain knowledge, and there is always 
geod accomodation for man and horse.” . 

With this-recommendation | was satisfied. L soon found out 
the inn, and went in, intending to take up my quarters for the 
night. My first call was supper, which | enjoyed like a 
trae pedestrian. Having eaten quantum suilicit, Lrepaired for 
company to a tap-room, in which several tradesmen of the place 
were asseinbled. On my entrance, a short silence prevatied ; 
a distatt reserve succeeded the freedom of conversation, and, 
as a stranger, L was complimented with «scat in the corner. To 
do away this reserve, (of which f judged myself the cause) L 
determined to start some topic interesting to all, and turning 
towards mine host, asked him,(as | conceived myself in his 
house at the fountain head of information) whether he could 
furnish me with any new anecdotes tespecting the Man of 
Ross. 

Grifliths having made me twice repeat the question, took his 
pipe from his mouth, and gravely told me, that it was ten years 
ago and upwards since he entered upon the premises with its 
fixtures, and that he also took to the furniture and stock of 
liquors at a fair valuation; but, as to the matter of that there, 
he never knew any thing at all about it, as it was no concern 
oft his, having beard no manner of talk of tbat sort in these 
paris 

« Well, londlord,” said J, gaily, “ if that be the case, I can 
afford some Jittle informauon myself, which, with the com- 
pany’s leave, | will impart to you.” 

Being encouraged to proceed by several assenting nods, [ 
began # pompous cunmeration of Mr. Kyrl’s virtucs, detailing 
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the many benefits he bad conferred on the town, and con- 
cluding with Pope’s verses, which [ delivered with ail the 
einphasis in my power 

1 was heard throughout in perfect silence, the company com- 
posedly smoking their pipes all the time. 

“ My service to you, Sir,” said the landlord, taking up his 
jug, which was the signal for the rest of the company to com- 
pliment me in the like manner. I, in return, politely drank ali 
their healths. A short pause ensued, which my vanity induced 
me to believe was employed in silent wonder at my learning 
and elocution. 

The silence was broken by this question put to mine 
host ; 

“ Weli, Master Griffiths, when do you intend to kill your 

ig f” 

‘To this a suitable reply being made, a noisy and very ani- 
mated debate succeeded, respecting the breed, size, and weight 
of the animal: then followed learned discussions on the 
various tit-bits of. a pig, each watmly contending for his 
own favourite morsel. It was obvious that the carcase 
of a hog was to them a topi¢ of conversation much more 
interesting, than any biographical sketches of the Man of 
Ross. ’ 

[ sat swelling in my chair, looking with contempt upon these 
soulless bipeds, whom, in the insolence of pride, [ considered 
asnearly a-kin to their favourite animal. Ashamed of the 
company, and seeing no end of thedebate, fF loudly rung the 
belli, and, with an air of great importance, ordered a pan of 
coals. At the sumimons of the chamber maid, [- arose and 
hauchtily strove out of the room. It was some time before 
returning reason could persuade me, that these men, com- 
pelled oy education, habit, and their various professions, 
to attend solely to objects of the first necessity and of daily 
occurrences, could not easily bend their mindsto topics of mere 
curiosity, and in which they neither perceived use nor profit, 
nird that, had my edneation and circumstances been like theirs, 
I should have most likely cut no better figere in literary dis- 
cussions. 

This temark'reconciled me to these vulgar beings, and so 
much the more readily, as vanity, by t king another direc- 
tion, now bighly complimented me on the candour and libe- 
rality L thus evinced towards them, In this soothing disposi- 
tion, I went to bed, and soon sunk into a deep repose: and thus 
ended the first day of my expedition. 
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The Advantages of Confinement ina Prison 
To rus Eprror, 
SIR, 
\ ANY writers have expatiated upon the pleasures _ of 
we liberty and freedom ; .but.no one . has ventured to exalt 


those of thraldom and confinement, Rousseau, indeed, has 
4: ; 
said that Wf he, wished to write an animated eulogy upon 


liberty, he could have done it best iu one of the dungeons of 


ihe Bastile ;. but.as he, never bhappeaed;to be a tenant of that 
happy place, we have consequently lost the most enthusiastic 
and spirit-warming descripuon of. freedom, that, perhaps, the 
world had ever seen. 

Without, however, wishing to be incarcerated in a prison, in 
order, to be poetical upon personal liberty, I certainly am. of 
opinion that confinement, the inability to go whither we list, 
nay, the necessity of remaining in one place, produces the 
most beneficial effects wpon the human wind. In the first 
place it teaches submissiouto our fate, and by accustoming us 
to restraint, wholesome and regulated restraint, it fits us the 
better for the enjoyment of liberty when we get it. If we 
are held in-confinement by the malice or upkindness of man, 
se have an opportnnity of practising the most sublime and 
exalted of Christian virtues, by praying incessantly for the 
welfare of our enemy, and forgiving him, every moment we 
Jive, the thraldom be has inflicted upon us. Is this no ad- 
vantage? How many men pass this life, and have cause to 
regret that no opportunity, perhaps, has occurred to them for 
the exercise of the noblest duties of Christianity? And how 
much ought the prisoner to rejoice, that the wicked machi- 
nations of his neighbour, or his friend, have placed bim ina 


much more enviable condition, where he can fulfil the law of 


the gospel, and hope for the mercy of bis Creator by discharg- 
ing one of the hardest duties which he bas inposed upon his 
cre.tures in this world. 

Another advantage arising from confinement is, that it is 
commoaly accompavied with more or less of solitude, and 
sulitude, we all know,is the cradle of virtue. It is in solir 
tude, in the hours of retirement from the uoise and distraction 
of the world, that we have an opportunity of communing 
with our own hearts, of reviewing our past conduct, of ree 
penting our acted sins, of dismissiug our meditated ones, and 
of forming the most vigorous resolutions of future piety 
and virtue. These happy cflects may always be expected from 
solitude in whatever place enjoyed ; but more especially may 
they be expecied from the solitude of a prison, which has a 
remarkable 
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remarkable tendency to concentrate our ideas and mortify our 
affections, Solitude also produces oiher effects ; it accustoms 
us to habits of meditation and reflection, and thus a gay 
and dissipated character may be transformed into a solid and 
contemplative one. When the mind is denied food from with- 
out, it' naturally reverts upon itself for subsistence, and 
happy then is he who has intellectual maintenance for it. 
Hlence the superiority of an author in confinement over 
most other men; because his reading naturally furnishes 
him with materials. for thinking, and he can combine those 
materials with redoubled energy and effect when he has nothing 
else to distract bis thoughts. 

A poet has a great advantage over an ordinary author, (such 
as myself for example,) on those occasions, because he is 
occupied solely with his imagination, and the imagination is 
allowed both by philosophers and poets themselves, to be ia 
full vigour and harmony, like the nightingale’s voice, in the 
absence of. light and all external objects. Hence Milton 
wrote with such sublimity, for his natural blindness operated 
the same as artificial darkness, and created a_ solitude 
around him; and [ should think if some of our modern epic 
poets were confined in one of the condemned cells in New- 
gate, one might expect much better poems than they produce 
at present. Young is another instance of the efficacy of arti- 
ficial solitude and darkness, for we know that he wrote most 
of his Night Thoughts, by the dim light of a lamp, excluding 
the day light, and in order to be perfectly abstracted from every 
thing of this world, he placed before himskulls and dry human 
bones. 

Every thing connected with deep and abstract meditation is 
best performed in solitude, and therefore I think if all our 
projectors for paying the national debt, if all our philoso- 
phers who believe in the pertectibility of the human species, 
if all our statesmen who think it easier to govern by compel- 
ling men’s consciences than by leaving them free, and if all our 
libellers who believe thet fortunes may be made by infamy, 
were kindly putin a‘state of moderate confinement by theic 
friends, we should receive from them schemes and projecis far 
superior to what they now seni d forth. 

Bui there is one species of Mgr ern peculiarly pleasayt a, 
and with the meation of which I shail conclude this letter. Ls 
is where you are locked in a room, (your own for example— 
wand of course have locked yourself in) and in that state of 
voluntary confinement are keeping a sherifl’s officer at defiance. 
Itis very amusing to hear the ingenious endcavours of the 
gentleman on the wrong side of the door, usi g allhis elo- 
quence to persuade the ge mtilemeon oo the other side of the 
door to come out and have a little conversation with him ; like 
tine 
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the wolf persuading the kid to descend from the brow of the 
mountain and enter into a discourse with him. To complete 
the picture, the gentleman on the right side keeps his post, and 
his friend on the wrong walks away. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
GuitpnaLt, Turspay, December 1. 


Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Tord Chief-Justice Ellen- 


borough. 
JACOBS Vv. ABRAHAMS. 


+ \~ was an action for money had and received to the 
Plaintiff's use, and brought against the defendant as the 
stake-holder of a wager laid upon a trotting horse. The 
parties were both of the Jewish persuasion, and meeting some 
other sporting characters of the satne tribe, at a public-house 
in Duke’s-place, in May last, a bet of 20 guineas was made by 
the plainuff, upon a horse belonging to a person of the name 
of Lee, the terms of the wager being, that the horse in ques- 
tion should trot eleven miles an hour in harness. In the course 
of the evening, other bets were made to the same effect, 
amounting together to 311. which it was agreed should be 
deposited in the bands of the defendant, until the match 
should be decided. In the month of June, the parties again 
met at the same public-house, for the purpose of making good 
the bets, when the plaintiff deposited 811, in the hands of the 
defendant, the watch being appointed to take place ina day 
or two afier. Some altercation, however, arose upon the event 
of the horse getting iato a gallop, and a discussion took place 
upon the question, whether, in that case, the horse shoul! be 
turned rovuud, or pulled up to a stop, when the plaimuff de- 
clared off the wager, and demanded his stakes back, but this 
the defendant refused, declaring ita bet, and that the winner 
should have the money. Notice was afierwards served 
on the defendant by the plaintifi’s attorney, that he would 
not abide the wagers, and requiring bim to return the 
deposit, otherwise an action would be brought against him. 


The 
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The solicitor-general for the defendant, stated, that the 

real facts of the case had been kept quite out of sight, and 
were these :—Mr. Jacobs, the plaintiff, having been at- 
tending as an amateur, at one of those elegant and ac- 
complished amusements called prize-fighting, and on his 
return meeting Mr. Lee ia his gig, driving this rip of a 
horse (as he termed it,) as in truth, from his appearance, he 
was not a horse for going a hunting with the hounds, but 
for the hounds to hunt after, proposed a wager; but Lee 
was not such a flat as to take a bet with Mr. Jacobs in that 
way; the parties met at the public-house in Duake’s-place, on 
the 13th of May, when an actual agreement in writing was 
entered into between the parties, and in June the money was 
doposited in the hands of the defendant. In the mean 
time, Lee had gone to some trouble and expense in practis- 
ing the horse, and getting him intoa proper condition for 
the race. The learned solicitor-general held, that in all cases 
of wagers, where the bet was not made good by a specific 
period, the deposit money became forfeited ; so, when the 
wager was actually made by depositing the ammount, the party 
could not recal it, but must abide the event. He was proceed- 
ing, when : 
' Lord Ellenborough interfered, observing that it was always 
held in poimt of law, that a person making a bet, might by a 
countermand at any time previous to the wager being deter- 
mined, put an end to the contract. 

The solicitor-general submitted to the doctrine held by 
the court, and the jury, under the direction of his lord- 
ship, found a verdict for the plainuff. Damages sil. and 
costs. 


REFLECTION. 


» E who are affluent, remember the poor, and relieve their 
wants at this trying season of the year. 





A Question, by J. Newland, of Holbeton Academy. 


Sixty thousand brave soldiers in battle there were, 
Plac’d on a vast plain, and in form a long square, 

Now, on how many acres of ground aid Lucy stand, 
‘Two yards and three quarters between man and man? 
And how m wy in rank ad file will there be, 

Wher their breadth to their length is as two is to three? 


Vol. 52. 7M Answer, 
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Aaswer, by M. B. of Sherborne, to Harriet Bowsher’s Rebus inserted Septs 28. 


RIDPORT, I think, you svon will find 
Will bring the town you mean to mind. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; W. Bickham,of Spring-zardens, near Ashburten; |. Newland, of Hol- 
bertun academy; J. W. ot Charmouth; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; 
J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; RK. Withball, of Exmouth; H. Wels- 
ford, of Crediton; W. Terry, of Piymouth; J. Jane, of North Cadbury ; 
R_R. Broad, of Falmouth ; f. Sansom, of Poole; aod J. Davey. 








Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to R. Gidiey’s Rebus, inserted October 5° 


greg the poets worthy praise 
4% Are PRIOR’s much applauded lays. 


fa We have received the like answer from Elizabeth Deem, of Wid. 
worthy Barton; Caroline Ciines, of Lion’s-gate; F. L. Veysey,, of Rack- 
enford; M. B. of Sherbotne; and J. Davey, 





Answer, by W. Terry, Plymouth, to T. Sherwill’s Rebus, inserted October 19. 


A Life free from grief may SUSANNA enips 


Nor the sting of affliction her pleasures avy ! 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J, W. and A. Cox, of Char- 
mouth; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal ma- 
rines; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Jane, of North Cadbury ; H. Wels- 
ford, Crediton; W. Bickham, of Sp:ing-gardens, near Ashburton; R. R, 
Broad, of Falmouth; M. B, of Sherburne; and J. Davey. 





A REBUS, 4y J. Sansom, 


Vowel, gents. you first must find; 
A sort of horse next call tu mind; 
Lastly, pray search the human frame, 
And part ot it ’'d have you name; 
That part transpose, then quickly you, 
My whole within this page will view. 








A REBUS, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, 


HAT in the midst of battle Britons rear, 
\ io shew proud Frenchmen they are void of fear ; 
The word which last I spoke to lovely Jane 
When her I left to plow the raging matn; 
What you will term this rebus when "tis read; 
Next what will be when Christ doth judge the dead ; 
Then what I hear the heathens sull adore ; 
What happens after Sol is set explore ; 
And for my last, with care there must be shewn, 
What doth surround th’ Almighty Father’s throne: 
These parts united quickly will declare, 
What much adoris the lovely British tair. 


POETRY. 
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Coldridge, November 12, 1812. 
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ADIEU.TO SUMMER. 


DIEU to those scenes late so blithsome and gay, 
That charm’d ev’ry sense with delight, 
Farewell to the scented profusions of May, 
Farewell to the landscape so bright ! 


No more do the meadows in beauty appear, 
_ No songsters now hail the bright morn; 
o more do the woods sable foliage wear, 
Or Ceres the vista adorn. 


The verdure that clothed creation is dead, 
Gay transport and joy are no more ; 

Life, beauty, and gladness, dejected are fled, 
While round us the loud tempests roar. 


How lonely the prospect wherever we look | 
How sickly doth nature appear! 

While Sol’s cheering ray hath our climate forsook, 
And left us to winter so drear. 


From Zembla’s cold regions loud Boreas pours forth 
His tyrannous blast o’er the land; 

All nature bows low to the king of the north, 
For nought can his fury withstand. 


When Delia has walk’d by the slow-winding stream, 
Whose banks were enamell’d with flowers ; 
Enraptur’d, she often has join’d in tlie theme, 
That insunct pour’d forth from the bow’rs. 


Then nature was softness, and gales breath’d perfume, 
The skies lovk’d benignant above : 

Creation was joyful, and harmony’s tune, 
Awaken’d the bosom to love. 


But now, sad reverse! all that’s lovely is gone, 
No pleasure invites her to stray ; 

The woodlark no more pours delighted his song, 
And glooms reigns the monarch of day. 


Ice-bound is the river, it ceases to flow, 
And mute is the sound of the rill: 

Tne late charming prospect a desart of snow, 
Life, light, vegetation, are still, 


Let winter tremendous, then, finish the year, 
Storms, tempests, wild hurricanes reign, 

*Till spring, lovely maid! shall with gladness appear, 
And animate nature again. 


























J. CHAPPLE. 
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WINTER, 


UTU MN’s charms have quickly past, 
And winter’s cold, north-eastern blast, 
Strews with leaves the snowy ground ; 
Its dreary influence sends around 
The lofty trees once more are bare, 
Creation’s beauties disappear ; 
The fields, a desolated plain, 
Bespeak a hoary winter’s reign. 
Around no pleasing views invite, 
Toclaim our rapture or delight; 
No scenes present throughout the day, 
To cheer the trav’ler on his way. 


The red-breast only now is seen, 

Of all the little warbling train ; 

Who, perch’d on yonder mossy spray, 
Hails alone the disinal day. 

And when life’s dismal winter’s near, 
May | its rigours calmly bear! 

And patient and cuntented be, 

A lesson learn, sweet bird! of thee. 


Sherborne. M., B. 





Inscription on the Monwnent of the lae Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 


HIS modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, ** Here lies.an honest man,” 

A poet, biest beyond a poet's fate, 
Whom Heav’n kept saered from the proud and great ; 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peacd, 
Calmly he look’d on either side, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to tear— 
Thus Perey gave his spirit blest to Heav’n, 
Forgiving, as he hop’d tu be forgiv'n. 


F. B. H. 


————————— -— —_———_ + ee 


PARDON ASKED FOR ABUSE. 


HE following instance of the arendc banoradle is extracted from ‘* The 


Lincoin Mercury”: 


‘6 HEREAS I, BENJAMIN BIRCH, 
Of Baston [Town (and near the church), 

At Stamford market, o’er the bowl 

Got drunk, and "bus’d my neighbour COLE: 

For which he hati, to my vexation, 

By /aw vompell’d this dec] arauion— 

That I, without just cause or 1easun, 

Made use of words as base as treason, 

And theretuore do his pardon ask, 

A most unple sant, painini ‘ask; 

But as | own I was to blame, 

Wiy,d nit, then, I1l 


sign my name.” 


BENJAMIN BIRCH.’ 
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